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X'  he  only  all  women’s  band  in  the 
Armed  Forces  is  a tribute  to  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps  it  serves  and  to 
the  people  for  whom  it  plays. 

Whether  it  is  opening  the  Little 
League  baseball  season  at  Fort  Mc- 
Clellan, Ala.,  marching  in  a Christmas 


parade,  playing  for  American  troops  or 
U.S.  Presidents,  the  14th  Army  Band, 
Women’s  Army  Corps,  performs  with 
pride  and  professionalism. 

The  band  has  started  its  28th  year 
with  a commanding  officer,  four 
senior  noncommissioned  officers  and 
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51  other  enlisted  women  ranging  in 
rank  from  private  to  staff  sergeant. 

Today’s  band  is  far  removed  from 
the  one  of  March  1949  when,  barely 
on  its  feet,  it  moved  to  Fort  Lee,  Va., 
with  a strength  of  one  warrant  officer 
and  ten  enlisted  women. 

Together,  the  women  of  today’s 
band  blend  their  musical  talents  and 
experience  to  bring  a versatile  sound 
to  the  American  public  whom  the 
band  has  been  entertaining  on  concert 
tours  since  .1951.  Each  year  it  enter- 
tains troops  in  the  United  States  and 
plays  at  military  ceremonies. 

Over  the  years  it  has  appeared 
several  times  on  network  television, 
played  at  the  inaugurations  of  the  late 
Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
and,  at  the  invitation  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  at  the  vice  presidential  inau- 
gural ball  in  1961. 

The  band  is  a musically  acrobatic 
group.  It  can  perform  material  music, 
Broadway  hits,  old-time  favorites  and 
modern  tunes  set  in  concert. 

Besides  producing  a full  concert 
sound,  the  band  improvises,  depending 
on  the  occasion.  Smaller  groups  pro- 
duce the  brassy  beat  of  Dixieland, 
Bourbon  Street  style,  easy  dancing  and 
German  Folk  music.  The  latter  is 
performed  at  informal  social  functions 
by  an  enthusiastic  quintet  outfitted  in 
lederhosen. 

In  addition,  the  full  band  is  a 
marching  unit  that  has  marched  in  the 
1969  Tournament  of  Roses  Parade, 
has  led  the  Old  Milwaukee  Days 
Parade,  was  cheered  at  Texas’  Jim 
Bowie  Days  and  paraded  at  Wil- 
mington’s North  Carolina  Azalea 
Festival. 

The  origin  of  the  14th  Army  Band 
can  be  traced  back  to  1942  when  a 
marching  unit  was  formed  at  Fort  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  the  first  training  center 
for  what  was  then  the  Women’s  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps.  In  1944  the  400th 
Army  Band  was  organized,  but  was 
deactivated  in  1947  after  a move  to 
Camp  Stoneman,  Calif.,  following  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  It  was  reactivated 
one  and  one-half  years  later  at  Fort 
George  G.  Meade,  Md.,  and  officially 


A dental  technician  performing  oral  prophylaxis. 


named  the  14th  U.S.  Army  Band 
(WAC). 

In  March  1949,  with  a strength  of 
11,  the  band  moved  to  Fort  Lee,  Va., 
then  the  home  of  the  Women’s  Army 
Corps.  There  the  band  supported  train- 
ing and  with  the  392nd  Army  Band, 
played  for  post  parades. 

In  October  1951,  the  band  was 
allotted  to  the  Regular  Army  and  in 
1954  played  at  formal  dedication  cere- 
monies of  the  new  Women’s  Army 
Corps  Center,  where  it  was  perma- 
nently re-assigned. 

In  addition  to  the  30  states,  the 


band  has  appeared  in  five  state  fairs. 

It  plays  for  the  WAC  College  Junior 
classes,  WAC  basic  trainees,  WAC 
Officer  Basic  Course,  Chemical  Corps 
Center  and  School  students  and  the 
Noncommissioned  Officer  Academy  at 
Ft.  McClellan. 

It  opens  the  Little  League  baseball 
season  there  each  year  and  several 
times  has  played  Dixieland  concerts 
for  infantry  trainees  in  the  field. 

No  matter  where  the  14th  Army 
Band  is  requested  to  play,  it  serves  the 
Nation  with  pride  and  professionalism. 
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oil 

Pollution 


Straw  or  other  plant  fiber  is  an  effective  means  of  "picking  up" 
minor  oil  spills. 


A he  disease  of  oil  spills  has  become 
extremely  unpopular  since  man  has 
focused  his  attention  on 
anti-pollution. 

Prevention  is  the  only  cure  for  a 
disease  that  endangers  not  only  marine 
and  animal  life,  but  pollutes  beaches 
and  acts  as  a potential  fire  threat.  But 
as  long  as  oil  remains  man's  most 
popular  fuel  product,  spills  will  occur 
— despite  the  best  preventive  efforts 
made. 

It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as 
10,000  polluting  spills  occur  a year, 
ten  of  which  are  major.  A spill  of 
disastrous  proportions  can  be  expected 
every  10  years. 

Therefore,  the  consequences  of 
these  spills  must  be  limited.  Oil  must 
reach  its  destination  before  it  causes 
damage  to  human  health,  wildlife  and 
natural  beauty. 

Thus  the  Coast  Guard,  principally 
responsible  for  maritime  safety,  acts  as 
one  of  the  Federal  government's  most 
active  pollution  control  agencies. 

In  June  1970,  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  assigned  the  Coast 
Guard  responsibility  to  provide  super- 
vision for  removal  or  inactivation  of 
oil  spills.  Their  supervision  at  the 
scene,  coordinates  all  Federal  response 
efforts. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  required  to  have 
equipment  and  trained  personnel  avail- 
able to  take  necessary  cleanup  action 
when  the  responsible  party  is  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  respond. 

Unfortunately,  present  technology 
for  cleaning  up  oil  spills  is  lacking, 
except  in  calm,  sheltered  waters.  Some 
commonly  used  methods,  such  as  dis- 
persion with  chemical  detergents,  may 
even  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
marine  ecology. 


To  provide  an  effective  oil  spill 
cleanup  capability,  the  Coast  Guard  is 
now  conducting  an  intensive  $4  mil- 
lion a year  research  program  to  de- 
velop new  techniques  and  equipment. 
This  research  will  continue  on  a high 
priority  basis  for  several  years,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  approaches  to  the 
problem  will  be  explored. 

Initial  emphasis  is  placed  on  pre- 
venting spills  from  distressed  tankers 
offshore  and  combating  the  spread  of 
oil  on  the  sea  surface. 

An  air-deliverable  system  for  off- 
loading oil  and  other  potential  pollu- 
tants from  grounded  or  otherwise 
damaged  tankers  is  an  early  product  of 
the  Coast  Guard  research  program. 
The  theory  behind  the  system  is  that 
removal  of  a ship's  oil  cargo  is  much 
easier  before  it  spills  than  after  it  is  in 
the  water.  Designed  to  be  flown  on 
short  notice  to  the  accident  scene,  the 
system  is  dropped  by  parachute  and 
deployed  by  a specially  trained  Coast 


Guard  pollution  control  team. 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  spilled  oil, 
the  Coast  Guard  is  giving  high  priority 
to  confining  it.  The  smaller  the  area, 
the  more  effective  cleanup  measures 
will  be. 

Many  oil  containment  "booms"  or 
"fences"  are  now  being  sold  commer- 
cially to  oil  companies  and  other 
potential  users.  The  Coast  Guard  is 
testing  portable  floating  barriers  which 
resemble  curtains  and  include  oil  re- 
moval devices.  Private  companies  are 
working  on  three  separate  devices  for 
the  removal  system. 

One  system,  being  developed  by 
Lockheed  Missile  and  Space  Co.,  is  a 
rotating  drum-disc  recovery  system. 
Oil  adheres  to  a series  of  circular  discs 
as  the  disc-drum  revolves  in  the  water, 
removing  oil  from  its  surface.  The  oil 
is  wiped  from  the  discs  into  a col- 
lection trough  and  pumped  into  a 
storage  system. 

In  a "liquid-liquid  filter"  system. 
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being  developed  by  Martin-Marietta 
Corp.,  the  oil  is  removed  from  the 
water  as  the  two  flow  through  a filter 
belt.  The  belt  then  carries  the  oil  to  a 
wringer  where  it  is  removed  for 
storage. 

A series  of  weirs,  or  oil  flow  slots, 
are  being  developed  by  Ocean  Sys- 
tems, Inc.  Oil  which  becomes  concen- 
trated in  front  of  the  boom  flows 
through  the  weirs,  is  further  separated 
in  a flexible  basin,  and  then  pumped 
for  storage. 

Another  method  coming  into 
use  is  the  air  bubble  barrier,  which 
creates  surface  currents  by  releasing  air 
bubbles  underwater.  This  device  has 
the  advantage  of  allowing  vessels  to 
pass  freely  through  spill  areas.  It  can 
also  be  permanently  installed  at  an  oil 
dock  and  instantly  activated  when 
spills  occur. 

The  greatest  problem  for  the  Coast 
Guard  is  recovering  the  oil  or  some- 
how treating  it  to  make  it  less 
destructive. 


Chemical  dispersion  of  oil  is  per- 
haps the  most  commonly  used  method 
of  making  a slick  disappear  from  the 
water  surface.  Detergents  and  other 
chemicals  can  dissolve  the  oil  so  that  it 
mixes  with  water  and  thus  becomes 
less  visible.  Unfortunately,  oil  can  do 
more  harm  to  fish  and  other  marine 
life  dispersed  in  water  than  when  it 
remains  on  the  surface.  Plus,  the  chem- 
icals themselves  are  usually  toxic  to 
marine  life. 

Chemical  compounds  which  stick 
to  the  oil  and  sink  it  to  the  bottom 
have  similar  disadvantages  due  to  their 
contact  with  shellfish  and  other  bot- 
tom life.  Also  the  oil-chemical  com- 
pounds tend  to  release  the  oil  to  the 
surface  after  a period  of  time. 

Because  of  harmful  side  effects  of 
chemical  dispersants  and  sinking 
agents,  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration  has  published  guide- 
lines limiting  use  of  these  methods. 
Their  use  is  restricted  to  certain  speci- 


fied circumstances  when  waterfowl  or 
important  shore  areas  are  threatened 
by  oil  — or  when  hazardous  to  human 
life. 

Another  approach  is  to  absorb 
spilled  oil  with  straw  or  some  other 
plant  fiber.  Bouyant  plastics  and  foam 
have  also  been  tried,  but  straw  is  more 
efficient.  This  method  has  the  advan- 
tage of  not  introducing  the  oil  beneath 
the  water  surface.  Its  chief  disadvan- 
tage is  that  removal  of  the  absorbing 
material  after  it  has  soaked  up  the  oil 
can  be  very  costly  and  slow. 

Once  confined  to  a small  area,  a 
thick  oil  slick  can  be  removed  by 
vacuuming  the  water  surface.  Septic 
tank  cleaning  trucks  are  often  used  for 
this  purpose.  As  the  slick  becomes 
thinner,  however,  this  method  proves 
inadequate  as  large  quantities  of  water 
are  picked  up  with  the  oil.  Current 
oil-water  separation  techniques  are  not 
efficient  enough  to  make  this  method 
practical  under  such  circumstances. 

Burning  oil  slicks  on  the  water  has 
been  given  considerable  attention  as  a 
method  or  removal  but  the  spread  of 
fire  prevents  its  use  in  port  areas.  Plus 
igniting  the  fire  is  difficult  unless  the 
slick  is  thick  and  the  evaporation  of 
the  more  volatile  components  has  not 
occurred. 

Biological  degradation  of  oil  slicks 
by  special  strains  of  bacteria  or  other 
micro-organisms  is  another  area  in 
which  research  is  underway.  As  yet, 
the  feasibility  of  this  method  has  not 
been  determined,  but  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  accelerate  the  natural  process 
by  which  oil  decomposes  in  water. 

These  are  some  of  the  approaches 
to  the  "cure"  for  pollution  caused  by 
oil  spills.  As  the  Coast  Guard's  re- 
search program  progresses,  the  neces- 
sary equipment  and  materials  will  be 
purchased  and  maintained  at  locations 
where  polluting  spills  are  most  com- 
mon or  could  cause  the  most  damage. 

Specially  trained  Coast  Guard  pol- 
lution control  teams  will  stand  ready 
to  respond  to  any  major  incident.  With 
proper  management  and  adequate 
funding,  the  challenge  of  controlling 
oil  pollution  in  water  will  be  met. 


When  an  oil  spill  is  thick  enough,  much  of  the  oil  can  be  vacuumed 
off  the  water  and  put  into  septic  tank  cleaning  trucks. 


For 

her... 

a new 
life 

a new 
world 


omen’s  role  in  the  United  States  today  is  based  on 
equal  opportunity.  The  same  is  true  with  the  Women’s 
Army  Corps  (WAC). 

In  May  1942,  the  Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
(WAAC)  forerunner  to  the  WAC  was  born.  In  June  1970, 
Elizabeth  P.  Hoisington  became  the  first  WAC  General, 
truly  making  the  stars  the  limit. 

In  the  early  forties,  career  fields  consisted  of  steno- 


graphers, typists,  clerks  and  communication  personnel. 
Today  job  opportunities  and  training  encompass  150 
occupational  fields  or  roughly  75%  of  those  held  by  males 
to  include;  medicine,  aviation,  finance,  data  processing, 
music,  food  service,  intelligence  and  communications. 

A young  woman  gets  her  start  as  an  Army  WAC  at  Fort 
McClellan,  Alabama,  home  of  the  Women’s  Army  Corps 
and  Training  Center,  a training  center  exclusively  manned 
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by  women. 

The  eight  weeks  of  basic  training  are  designed  to 
produce  proud,  confident,  disciplined  and  highly  motivated 
women  prior  to  advanced  individual  or  specialty  training. 

In  basic  a trainee  takes  courses  in  Army  administration, 
customs,  traditions,  courtesies,  organizations  and  achieve- 
ments. She  studies  first  aid,  field  training,  unarmed  self- 
defense,  personal  standards  and  group  living,  personal 
hygiene  and  grooming,  land  navigation,  military  and  field 
sanitation,  and  individual  protective  actions  against  nuclear 
operations  and  chemical,  biological  and  radiological  attack. 
There  are  exercise  classes  which  are  tailored  to  maintain 
and  develop  individual  physical  fitness. 

While  in  training  the  girls  live  in  large  dormitory-like 
quarters,  under  tight  rules,  regulations  and  requirements. 

Once  assigned  to  a permanent  duty  station  and  a WAC 


detachment,  a more  liberalized  life  style  is  permitted,  with 
not  more  than  two  girls  per  room. 

There,  a girl  will  find  living  conditions  similar  to  home. 
Rooms  are  decorated  to  appeal  to  the  occupants.  Pictures 
of  their  favorite  singers  or  movie  stars  adorn  the  walls  and 
with  not  a bed  being  complete  without  a stuffed  animal. 

All  bedding  and  furniture  are  issued  to  include  two 
wardrobe  type  closets.  One  closet  is  for  her  civilian  clothes 
and  personal  items  and  another  for  her  military  clothing 
and  equipment. 

Many  of  the  girls  choose  to  purchase  their  own  bed 
spreads  and  curtains  to  add  a personal  touch. 

In  addition  to  their  private  living  quarters,  there  are 
game  rooms  with  ping-pong  tables,  shuffleboard  and  card 
tables. 

A separate  room  is  set  aside  to  entertain  male  guests  and 
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is  equipped  with  stuffed  chairs,  couches  and  television. 

In  addition  to  regular  mess  hall  meals,  she  has  a 
kitchenette  with  refrigerators,  stoves  and  sinks  enabling  her 
to  make  everything  from  coffee  to  her  own  unique 
specialty. 

Although,  on  duty  she  may  be  a dental  technician, 
key-punch  operator  or  some  other  specialty,  the  girls  are 
active  off  duty  as  well.  Many  girls  are  members  of 
detachment  drill  teams  performing  at  sporting  events, 
parades  and  other  festivities  while  others  prefer  competitive 
sports. 

Finding  things  to  do  during  free  time  is  easy.  An 
organization  called  Special  Services  provides  men  and 
women  with  swimming  pools,  craft  shops,  movie  theaters, 
gymnasiums,  golf  courses  and  libraries.  For  the  hobbyist 
there  are  flying,  boating,  cycle,  judo  and  karate  clubs. 


There  are  even  clubs  for  SCUBA  divers,  horseback  riders, 
stamp  and  coin  collectors. 

Besides  Post  Exchange  and  Commissary  privileges,  free 
medical  and  dental  care  may  be  obtained.  But  no  service 
benefit  is  as  memorable  as  that  first  trip  to  a foreign  land. 

The  meeting  of  people  and  visiting  strange  and  unusual 
cities  with  a cultural  background  different  than  one’s  own, 
will  generate  stories  for  years  to  come. 

One  country  favored  by  many  women  is  Germany  with 
its  castles  and  old  world  appeal.  Equally  high  ranks  Japan 
with  its  pagodas  and  oriental  gardens.  The  learning  of 
customs  and  languages  is  not  only  educational  but  fun. 

Women  today  have  a chance  to  learn  skills,  meet  people 
and  travel  while  working  for  a leader  in  equal  oppor- 
tunity. . . the  Women’s  Army  Corps. 
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Field  Training 


Detachments 


The  water  flow  route  of  an  aircraft  air  conditioning  system  is  traced  for  students. 


w hen  the  average  American  thinks 
about  the  United  States  Air  Force  he 
visualizes  long-range  bombers,  sleek 
fighters  and  space  age  missiles. 

The  Air  Force  requires  a far  more 
vital  resource  than  aircraft,  weapons 
and  equipment  to  fulfill  its  mission. 
That  resource  is  people  — people 
trained  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
aircraft  and  sophisticated  weapons 
system  — well  trained  people  who 


must  understand  the  tools,  techniques 
and  doctrines  of  their  profession. 

One  way  of  getting  these  well  train- 
ed airmen  is  through  the  "on-site" 
method. 

The  original  use  of  "on-site"  train- 
ing dates  back  to  World  War  I,  when 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  con- 
ducted field  training  in  aerial 
photography. 

Modern  field  training  began  in  1942 


and  in  1956  the  first  three  Field 
Training  Detachments  (FTD's)  were 
established. 

For  the  thousands  of  airmen  who 
graduate  yearly  from  Air  Training 
Command's  (ATC)  technical  schools 
(welding  to  data  processing  and  elec- 
trical to  advanced  electronics),  this  is 
not  the  end  of  their  training. 

To  give  an  example,  there  are 
10,000  mechanics  trained  to  service 
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oughly  familiar  with  the  aircraft 
systems  they  teach. 

Groups  of  FTD  instructors  travel 
from  base  to  base  providing  on-site 
training.  Economically,  this  allows  the 
10,000  originally  trained  jet  engine 
mechanics  to  remain  on  the  job  at 
their  respective  bases  without  the 
costly  expense  of  sending  them  to 
school.  It  also  enables  the  FTD's  to 
keep  the  mechanics  and  technicians 
current  on  equipment  modification. 

Through  field  training,  the  Air 
Force  responds  quickly  to  a given 
bases  training  requirements.  Airmen 
are  kept  abreast  of  modifications  on 
equipment  and  the  procedures  to 
maintain  it  with  a minimum  of  lost 
time  to  the  operational  unit. 

Thus,  operational  capability  is  not 
jeopardized  while  Air  Force  units 
change  to  new  equipment  qr  aircraft. 

The  quality  of  training  and  profi- 
ciency of  students  is  a matter  of 
continual  concern.  All  major  com- 
mands in  the  Air  Force  conduct  a 
continuing  on-the-job  (OJT)  training 
program  aimed  at  upgrading  skill  levels 
in  most  specialties.  The  student  enters 
OJT  and  at  the  same  time  enrolls  in  a 
career  development  course  appropriate 
to  his  career  specialty  and  progresses 
through  both  concurrently. 

There  are  some  100  FTD's  with 
1,800  instructors  who  provide  training 
on  38  different  aircraft  and  10  space 
and  communications  systems  and 
associated  ground  equipment.  Field 
Training  Detachments  operate  world- 
wide with  the  greatest  number  sta- 
tioned in  the  continental  United 
States.  Nine  are  located  in  foreign 
countries  and  Hawaii. 

The  FTDs  support  10  major  com- 
mands within  the  Air  Force,  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard, 
plus  a dozen  foreign  countries  under 
the  Military  Assistance  Program. 

When  this  highly  trained  airman  is 
separated  or  retires  from  the  Air  Force 
and  returns  to  the  nation's  manpower 
pool,  he  constitutes  an  invaluable 
"national  resource"  — trained,  skilled 
and  experienced. 


Classroom  instruction  given  on  airborne  radar  system. 


the  jet  engines  that  power  the  F-4 
"Phantom"  manufactured  by  the 
McDonald  Aircraft  Corporation. 

A year  after  the  first  Phantom  came 
off  the  assembly  line,  the  manu- 
facturer that  produced  the  engines 
came  up  with  a modification  that 
enabled  the  engines  to  produce  more 
power. 

All  technical  modifications  are 
given  to  the  FTD  instructor  first.  Once 
it  is  determined  by  the  ATC  Directo- 
rate how  many  instructors  will  be 
needed  to  train  these  10,000  mecha- 


nics, the  instructors  will  be  divided 
into  a number  of  groups  to  attend  the 
manufacturer's  school  on  the  modifi- 
cation. After  graduation,  the  instruc- 
tors prepare  course  documents,  lesson 
plans  and  student  training  materials 
based  on  the  modification.  Some  of 
the  versatile  training  aids  are  built  by 
Air  Force  personnel  while  others  are 
designed  and  provided  by  industry. 

All  FTD  instructors  are  carefully 
screened.  Those  chosen  to  attend  in- 
structor school  have  from  five  to  15 
years  military  service  and  are  thor- 
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Since  1966,  Marine  Corps  sponsored 
Combat  Artists  have  produced  a price- 
less historical  resource,  which 
undoubtedly  will  increase  in  value 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

These  artists  have  contributed  over 
4000  works  — drawings,  paintings  and 
sculpture  — of  which  the  majority 
depict  Vietnam.  The  Vietnam  works 
show  the  background  of  the  war  — the 
land  and  the  people  — as  well  as  the 
action. 

Artists  participating  in  the  Combat 
Art  Program  do  so  on  a voluntary  basis 
and  receive  no  compensation  other 
than  free  travel  to  and  from  their 
assignments  in  the  form  of  orders 
authorizing  use  of  government  trans- 
portation and  other  miscellaneous 
expenses. 

Should  the  participating  artist  de- 
sire to  join  the  Marine  Corps  and  come 
on  active  duty,  he  would  receive  pay 
appropriate  to  his  rank  as  any  other 
Marine,  with  no  extras. 

Regardless  of  background,  each 
applicant  must  possess  a high  degree  of 
competence  and  professionalism  in  his 
field,  something  that  is  not  normally 


obtained  without  the  benefit  of  formal 
schooling  or  years  of  concentrated 
effort  and  experience  on  the  individ- 
ual's part. 

All  applicants  are  screened  closely 
and  thoroughly  by  the  director  of  the 
Combat  Art  Program  before 
acceptance. 

The  artists  are  active-duty  Marines, 
Reserve  Marines  and  one  Retired 
Marine,  who  have  volunteered  for 
active  duty  for  periods  ranging  from 
two  weeks  to  two  years;  and  former 
Marines  and  civilians,  who  accept  In- 
vitational Travel  Orders  which  cover 
transportation  and  a small  per  diem. 

Of  the  73  Combat  Artists,  who  are 
participating  in  the  Program,  42  are 
civilians  and  31  are  Marines.  All  the 
works  by  these  artists  are  contributed 
to  the  Marine  Corps  Combat  Art 
Collection. 

The  Collection  is  being  shared  with 
the  public  through  exhibitions,  as  re- 
productions in  publications,  and  on 
television. 

Fourty-six  of  the  works  are  being 
shown  in  museums,  libraries  and  galler- 
ies throughout  the  United  States,  by 


the  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling 
Exhibition  Service. 

Aware  of  the  historical  significance 
of  its  growing  collection,  the  Marine 
Corps  encourages  its  artists  to  express 
themselves  freely,  it  being  felt  that  the 
artist's  interpretation  of  what  he  sees 
and  experiences  gives  his  medium  of 
reporting  a special  distinction. 

The  Government  Printing  Office 
has  published  three  new  full  color 
litho  reproductions  — each  16  in 
number  — from  the  Marine  Corps 
Combat  Art  Collection.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C., 
20402,  has  offered  these  sets  for  pub- 
lic sale  at  $2.75  per  set. 

An  educational  exhibit  comprised 
of  20  works,  sponsored  by  the  State  of 
Arkansas  Department  of  Education,  is 
being  exhibited  throughout  that  state 
in  a mobile  exhibit  gallery. 

Any  further  information  regarding 
this  program  may  be  obtained  from: 
Headquarters  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Division  of  Information  (Code 
AGE) 

Washington,  D.C.  20380 
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M r.  Christian  may  be  the  hero  of 
Hollywood’s  “Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,” 
but  Captain  Bligh  remains  one  of 
history’s  great  mariners. 

Along  with  18  men  who  decided 
not  to  join  Christian  and  his  muti- 
neers, Bligh  sailed  a 23-foot,  open  boat 
some  3,618  miles  to  safety  and 
eventual  fame  as  one  of  England’s 
most  competent  admirals. 

Bligh  beat  the  sea  . . . and  the  sea  is 
a sailor’s  most  dreaded  enemy,  even  in 
the  space  age. 

Of  course,  life  at  sea  is  much  safer 
today  than  ever  before  and  only  the 
most  primitive  fishermen  still  harbor 
the  dread  of  “sea  monsters  and 
beasties.”  Nevertheless  the  oceans  are 
to  be  outwitted  if  ships  are  to  remain 
afloat. 


Most  sailors,  ancient  and  modern, 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  that 
challenge.  Today,  some  are  going 
beneath  the  surface  to  do  it. 

Man  has  begun  research  of  the 
oceans.  Barely  begun  would  better 
describe  it.  Science  and  technology 
have  only  recently  permitted  the  kind 
of  exciting  exploration  that  is  now 
taking  place  in  the  world’s  seas. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that 
the  next  great  age  will  be  the  “Ocean 
Age.”  The  U.S.  Navy  is  helping  pre- 
pare for  that  era.  Man  is  no  longer 
simply  pitted  against  the  sea.  He  plans 
to  use  it  in  ways  never  before  thought 
possible. 

In  1970  a number  of  federal  agen- 
cies engaged  in  studies  of  the  oceans 
and  the  atmosphere  were  merged  into 


a new  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  (NOAA),  a 
division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  new  administration 
incorporated  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  and 
elements  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

The  Navymen  involved  in  this 
pioneering  adventure  include  a small 
corps  of  officer-scientists,  civilian 
scientists,  military  and  civilian  tech- 
nicians and  of  course  sailors  in  the 
classic  tradition. 

Much  of  the  Navy’s  interest  in  the 
seas  stems  directly  from  its  basic 
mission  to  defend  the  Nation  on  the 
world’s  oceans.  Yet,  a major  portion 
of  those  efforts  have  peaceful  appli- 
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cations.  Much  of  the  Navy’s  efforts  are 
pure  research  and  contribute  directly 
to  our  national  oceanographic  efforts. 

Oceanography,  also  called  ocea- 
nology, is  the  scientific  study  of  all 
aspects  of  the  oceans,  their  boundaries 
and  their  contents.  Phases  of  this 
study  include  the  physical  nature  of 
the  oceans,  their  chemical  and  mineral 
constituents,  the  great  variety  of  plant 
and  animal  life  that  inhabits  the 
oceans,  and  the  geological  structure  of 
the  ocean  floor.  Oceanography  is  also 
concerned  with  the  technical  and 
economic  potentials  of  the  oceans. 

About  71  percent  of  the  earth’s 
surface  is  covered  by  the  oceans,  and 
half  of  the  world  is  covered  by  a layer 
of  water  more  than  two  miles  in 
depth. 

The  oceans  function  is  a very  large 
sump  — all  of  the  sediments  and 
wastes  of  the  continents  pour  into 
them.  Some  of  the  elements  contained 
in  ocean  water  have  been  turned  to  the 
use  of  men.  Sodium  chloride,  or  com- 
mon table  salt,  is  frequently  obtained 
from  the  oceans,  as  is  magnesium,  a 
lightweight  metal.  Progress  has  also 
been  made  in  the  development  of 
desalinization  techniques  for  the  con- 
version of  ocean  water  to  fresh  water. 

Until  recently.  Oceanography  was  a 
fairly  limited  science.  Today  that 
picture  is  drastically  changed.  The 
mapping  of  the  ocean’s  bottom  is 
proceeding  at  a rapid  pace.  Thermal 
layers  and  their  effect  on  underwater 
sound  form  an  area  of  research  leading 
to  advanced  degrees.  The  development 
of  vessels  that  will  explore  here-to-fore 
unseen  depths  is  already  well  advanced 
and  moving  forward  with  studied 
haste. 

Dreams  of  large  scale  “ocean 
farming”  are  becoming  a reality.  Plans 
to  mine  the  ocean  floor  are  now 
beyond  the  experimental  stage. 
Diamonds,  gold,  tin,  iron,  and  sulfur 
are  being  mined  from  shallow  water 
deposits  and  beaches.  In  the  future  it 
may  be  mined  for  fertilizer. 

The  Navy’s  role  in  conquering  the 
oceans  has  been  largely  pragmatic.  In 


1964,  four  “aquanauts”  lived  for  10 
days  in  Sealab  I,  192  feet  beneath  the 
Atlantic  ocean  off  Bermuda.  In  Sealab 
II,  in  1965,  three  10-man  teams  spent 
a total  of  45  days  205  feet  below  the 
Pacific  Ocean  off  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Sealab  scientists  studied  marine  life 
and  attempted  salvage  operations, 
while  physical  and  psychological  re- 
actions were  studied.  The  Sealab 
experiments  seemed  to  confirm  the 
practicality  of  “bases”  on  the  ocean 
floor  for  such  sustained  work  as  oil- 
well  drilling. 

The  Navy  has  made  extensive 
studies  of  sea  animals  in  connection 
with  underwater  research.  Sealab  II 
was  assigned  a porpoise  named 
“Tuffy”  who  had  made  dives  to 
depths  in  excess  of  300  ft. 

Poor  visibility  at  the  Sealab  II  site, 
loss  of  any  directional  hearing  capa- 
bility, and  limited  usefulness  of  elec- 
tronic directional  listening  devices 
have  made  porpoise  training  highly 
desirable  as  an  aid  to  aquanauts.  Tuffy 
proved  equal  to  the  task  and  the  Navy 
concluded  that  as  man  works  at  deeper 
depths,  sea  animals  can  play  even  more 
important  roles. 

In  addition  to  Sealab,  the  Navy  has 
developed  a number  of  vehicles  and 
devices  for  ocean  exploration.  Among 
them  are  the  new  Buoyancy  Transport 
Vehicle,  a unique  underwater  forklift 
that  can  lift  and  transport  loads  of  up 
to  1,000  pounds,  yet  be  operated  on 
the  ocean’s  floor  by  two  men,  and 
FLIP,the  floating  instrument  platform. 
The  355-foot  FLIP  is  used  in  studies 
of  waves,  marine  life  and  underwater 
sound.  In  floats  horizontally  while 
being  towed  into  position.  Then  its 
stern  is  flooded  and  it  stands  upright, 
providing  an  unusually  stable  platform 
in  the  sea. 

Other  developments  include  the 
nuclear  research  submarine  NR-1 
which  has  been  completed  and  operat- 
ing out  of  New  London,  Conn.  Two 
deep  submergence  rescue  vehicles  have 
been  launched  and  tested.  A future 
program  envisions  a deep  submergence 
search  vehicle  capable  of  exploring  the 
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sea  floor  20,000  ft.  down. 

While  the  Navy  has  had  oceanogra- 
phers for  a number  of  years,  it  was 
only  recently  that  enlisted  rating 
Ocean  Systems  Technician  — was  cre- 
ated. The  new  rating  will  work  to 
interpret  the  nature  and  origin  of 
acoustic  data,  analyze  that  data  and 
convert  findings  into  comprehensive 
reports,  in  narrative  and  graphic 
formats. 

The  new  rating  also  wUl  lead  to  a 
commission  as  a limited  duty  officer 
or  warrant  officer  for  some.  It  is 
expected  to  provide  a valuable  service 
in  the  rapidly  expanding  science  of 
oceanography. 
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